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THE SEA-BOARD SLAVE STATES. 
(Resumed from our last.) 


Mx. OtmsTEAD gives a highly instructive 
account of the method of rice culture, and of 
forming rice-plantations, on the Atlantic sea- 
board of South Carolina ; but the following 
are the remarks he makes on the employ- 
ment of slave-labour in growing this staple. 
We may state, that the crop annually equals 
in value one-third of that of all- the wheat 
and flour, and one-sixth of all the vege- 
table food, of every kind sent abroad, and is 
only exceeded in value by that of cotton, 
flour, and tobaceo. 


SLAVE-LABOUR AS APPLIED ON THE RICE- 
PLANTATIONS. 


“ The system of working’ slavés by tasks, 
common on the large cotton-plantations of 
the Atlantic States, as well as the rice-plan- 
tations, has certainly great advantages. The 
slave works more rapidly, energetically, and, 
within narrow limits, with much greater use 
of discretion or skill than he is often found 
to do elsewhere. Could the hope of reward 
for faithfulness be added to the fear of 
punishment for pom oe and some en- 
couragement be offered to the labourer, to 
apply his mind to a more distant and elevated 

t than release from his day’s toil—as, it 
seems to mie, there easily might be—it would 
inevitably have not only an iniproving effect 
upon his character, but would make way for 
a vastly more economical application of his 
labour. , 

“On the contrary, however, the tasked 
labourer is always watched as closely as pos- 
sible—a driver standing by, often with a 
whip in his hand, that he may be afraid to 





do his work slightingly. Under the most 
favourable circumstances, by the most libera 
and intelligent proprietors, he is trusted as 
little'as possible to use his own discretion, 
and it is taken for granted that he will never 
do any thing desired of him that he dares 
avoid. 

“Take men of any original character of 
mind, and use them as mere animal ma- 
chines, to be operated only by the motive- 
power of fear; provide for the necessities of 
their animal life in such a way that the 
cravings of their body shall afford no stimulus 
to'contrivance, labour, and providence ; work 
them mechanically, under a task master, so 
that they shall have no oceasion to use discre- 
tion; except to avoid the imposition of ‘addi- 
tional labour, or other punishment; deny 
them, as: much as possible, the means of 
enlarged information, and high mental cul- 
ture—and what can be expected of them, 
but continued, if not continually increas- 
ing stupidity, indolence, wastefulness, and 
treachery ? 

“ Put the best race of men under heaven 
into’a land where all industry is obliged to 
bear the weight of such a system, and inevi- 
tably their ingenuity, enterprise, and skill 
will be paralysed; the land will be impo- 
verished, its resources of wealth will remain 
undeveloped, or will be wasted; and only by 
thé favour of some extraordinary advantage 
can it compare, in prosperity, with countries 
adjoining, in which a more simple, natural, 
and healthy system of labour prevails. 

“‘ Such is the case with the Slave States. 
On what does their wealth and prosperity, 
such as it is, depend? On certam cireum- 
stances of topography, climate, and soil, that 
give them almost a monopoly of supplying 
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to the world the most important article of its 
commerce. 

* Conventions of planters, met to consider 
preposterous propositions for ‘ regulating the 
cotton market,’ annually confess that if the 
price of this staple should be very greatly re- 
duced, by its extended culture in other parts of 
the world, or by any cause greatly diminishin 
its consumption, every proprietor at the Sout 
would be ruined. If this humiliating state of 
things, extending over so large a region, and yet 
so distinctly defined by the identical lines that 
separate the Slave from the Free States, is not 
caused by the peculiar system of Jabour which 
distinguishes the former, there is, at least, an 
appearance of reason in the fanaticism that votes, 
on that supposition, not to extend the area de- 
voted to the experiment. 

* On the rice-plantation which I have parti- 
cularly described, the slaves were, I judge, treated 
with at least as much discretion and judicious 
consideration of economy, consistently with hu- 
mane regard to their health, comfort, and morals, 
as on any other in all the Slave States; yet I 
could not avoid observing—and I certainly took 
no pains to do so, nor were any special facilities 
offered me for it—repeated instances of that 
waste and misapplication of labour which it can 
never be possible to guard against when the 
agents of industry are slaves. Many such evi- 
dences of waste it would not be easy to specify ; 
and others, which remain in my memory after 
some weeks, do not ie Tap account for the 
— impression that all I saw gave me; but 

ere were, for instance, under my observa- 
tion, gates left open and bars left down, against 
standing orders; rails removed from fences by 
the negroes, as was conjectured, to kindle their 
fires with ; mules lamed, and implements broken 
by careless usage; a flat boat, carelessly secured, 
going adrift on the river ; men, ordered to cart 
rails for a new fence, depositing them so that a 
double expense of labour would be required to lay 
them more than would have been needed if they 
had been placed, as they might almost as easily 
have been, by a slight exercise of forethought ; 
men, ordered to fill up holes made by alligators 
or, crawfish in an important embankment, dis- 
covered to have merely patched over the outside, 
having taken, pains ale to make it appear that 
they had executed their task—not having been 
overlooked, while doing it, by a driver; men, not 
having performed duties that were entrusted 
to them, making statements which their owner 
was obliged to receive as sufficient excuse— 
though, he told me, he felt assured they were 
false ;—all going to shew habitual carelessness, 
indolence, and mere eye-service. 

** The constant misapplication and waste of 
labour on many of the rice-plantations is incon- 
ceivably great. Owing to the proverbial stupi- 
dity and do prejudice of the negro (but 
peculiar to him only as he is more carefully poi- 
soned with ignorance than the labourer of other 
countries), it is exceedingly difficult to introduce 
new and improved methods of applying his 
labour. He always strongly objects to all new- 
fashioned implements; and, if they are forced 
into his hands, will do his best to break them, or 
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to make them only do such work as shall com- 
pare unfavourably with what he has been accus- 
tomed to do without them, It is a common 
thing, I am told, to see a large gang of negroes, 
each carrying about four shovelsful of earth upon 
a board balanced on his head, walking slowly 
along on the embankment, so as to travel around 
two sides of a large field, perhaps for a mile, to 
fill a breach—a job which an equal number of 
Irishmen, would accomplish, by laying planks 
across the field and running wheelbarrows upon 
them, in a tenth of the time, The clumsy iron 
hoe is, almost everywhere, made to do the work 
of pick, spade, shovel, and plough. I have seen it 
used to dig a grave. On many plantations a 
plough has never been used, the land being en- 
tirely prepared for the crop by chopping with the 
hoe, as I have described. There is reason, per- 
haps, for this, on the newly-cleared rice-ground, 
encumbered as it is with the close-standing 
stumps, and strong roots, and protuberances of 
the late cypress swamp; though, I should sup- 
osé, it would be more economical to grub these by 
and sufficiently to admit of the use of a strong 
lough. On old plantations, where the stumps 
ave been marek; the surface is like a garden- 
bed—the soil a dark, rich, mellow, and exceed- 
ingly fine loam, the proportion of sand varying 
very much in different districts, but always con- 
siderable, and sufficient, I must think, to pre- 
vent an injurious glazing from the plough, 
unless the land is very poorly drained. Yet, 
even on these, the plough is not in general use. 

Trials have been made on some of the South 
Carolina plantations of English horse-drills, I 
understood, without satisfactory success; but I 
can hardly doubt that with as good labourers as 
the common English clodhoppers, some modifi- 
cation of them might be substituted advantage- 
ously for the very laborious hoe and hand 
— of planting. I should think, too, the 

orse-hoe, now much used in England for clean- 
ing wheat (which is drilled nearly one-half closer 
than rice usually is), might be adapted to rice- 
culture, with much saving of labour over the 
present method of hand-hoeing. Half an acre a 
day is the usual task of a negro at this operation. 
Garrett’s horse-hoe, on light land, will easily go 
over ten acres, employing one horse, and one man 
anda boy. The judges of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, at a trial in 1851, reported that the work 
done by it was far superior to any hand-hoeing. 
It requires to be guided, of course, with great 
carefulness, and, perhaps, could not be entrusted 
to ordinary slave field-hands. 

‘** T am not aware that any application of the 
reaping machines, now 4n use on every large 
grain-farm at the North, has been made in the 
rice harvest. By the use of a portable tramway 
for them to run upon, I should think they might 
be substituted for the present exceedingly slow 
and toilsome method of reaping with the sickle, 
with economy and great relief to the labourers. 
Such portable tramways are in use in England 
for removing the turnip crop from miry fields 
in winter: and men earn sixty cents a day 
by contracting to remove heavy crops at the rate 
of one dollar fifty cents an acre, shifting the 
trams themselves. It is probable, therefore, that 
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the rice crop might be taken out of the wet ground, 
and carried much more. rapidly, and at less ex- 
pense to: the stackyard in this way, than by the 
slow and cruel method now employed. 

*¢ Could these, and other labour-saving ap- 
pliancés, in general use elsewhere, be introduced, 
and-competition of labour be obtained, the cost of 
Byer boy: might probably be reduced one-half. 

** That free labour, even of whites, can be used 
in rice-culture, if not in Carolina, certainly in 
Louisiana, the poor Creoles of that State have 
proved. But even for Carolina, free labourers 
might be procured by thousands, within a year, 
from the rice region of China, if good treatment 
and moderate wages, dependent on hard work and 
good ‘behaviour, could be sufficiently assured to 
them. “That ~ they would suffer no more from 
malaria than do‘the’ negroes there can be little 
doubt. And why, excépt for the sake of consist- 
ency, or for the purpose of bullying the moral 
sense of the rest of mankind, South Carolina 
should propose to re-establish the African slave- 
trade, while this resource is left, I cannot see. 
If the British and Spanish treat the Chinese 
labourers, which they have imported to the West 
Indias, worse than if they were negroes, as is 
said; no evidence is offered that such ‘cruelty is 
necessary.-" The Chinese have’ heathen vices 
ehough, certainly ; but the want of docility and 
pains-taking industry are not among them. And, 
looking from the purely economical point of view, 
if orderly industry can be bought of them cheaply, 
nothing more is required. And as regards the 
other main consideration on which the re-opening 
of the slave-trade is advocated—the saving of 
sinners—the souls of the Chinese are probably as 
precious in the eyes of weeping angels, as those 
of the questionably-human races of Africa.” 


— — = nn nee 





‘JAMAICA PETITION AGAINST 
IMMIGRATION. -, 


Ir has been asserted, over and over again, 
that the West-India peasantry will not work 
for wages, and that there isa dearth of 
hands in consequence, and therefore a ne- 
cessity for immigration. We have already 
published a series of, facts’ which | directly 
contradict these assertions, but it may be 
well that the labourers should themselves be 
heard. Ata Public Meeting, held at Mount 
Carey, Jamaica, on the 3rd of March last, 
the’ following’ Memorial to the Queen was 
unanimously adopted, and forwarded, in due 
course, for presentation. We shall offer no 
comment upon a document which is itself 
sufficiently explicit; merely stating, however, 
that, as when we received it the Immigration 
Bill it refers to had been disallowed, we did 
not deem it needful to give it publicity. But 
as another scheme of immigration is on foot, 
which the Jamaica Legislature will soon be 
called upon to sanction, the objections to the 
former may be quoted as siealy valid, with 
respect to the present one. 
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‘‘To tHE QueEn’s Most ExceLLent Masesty 
tn Councit. 


‘* The humble Memorial of a large number of the 
lately emancipated labourers and others as- 
sembled at Mount Carey, in the Parish of Saint 
James, and Island of Jamaica, on the 3rd day 
of March, 1858, 

‘* HuMBLY sHEWETH— 

‘“* That your Memorialists have seen with sur- 
prise and alarm an enactment under the title of 
‘An Act to Amend the Laws relating to agri- 
cultural immigrants, and for raising funds to 
defray the expenses attendant upon their in- 
tro luction, and subsequent colonization in the 
island,’ which passed the Legislature of the 
island during its last session, and which was so 
hurried through its séveral stages as to prevent 
the™ possibility ‘of your Memorialists even ex- 
pressing an opinion on either its principle or its 
détails. ~*~ ~ 

“Your Memorialists are under the impression 
that the said Act was originated on the supposi- 
tion that the labourers in this country were 
unwilling to give their energies in the promotion 
of agriculture and the production of the staple 
exports of the colony. : eeree 

** Your Memorialists would earnestly assure 
Your Most Gracious Majesty that such is not 
the fact, and that they have since 1838, when 
emancipation was bestowed upon them, been 
willing to work for adequate wages, and under 
proper treatment; and they are still in the dif- 
ferent localities in which they reside, labouring 
on sugar éstates for hire. 

** Your Memorialists believe that the Act 
above referred to will most materially’ affect 
their interests; and for the following reasons, 
amongst others that might be mentioned, would 
implore Your Most Gracious Majesty to withhold 
from it your royal assent. ** 

‘* First—Because the introduction of the pro- 
posed class of labourers will, to a very great 
extent, deprive those now inthe colony of the 
principal means they have of obtaining money 
with which to support themselves and their fa- 
milies. } 

‘* Second— Because your Memorialists are con- 
vinced that there is no general want of labour 
for the cultivation of the soil, and the production 
of sugar, rum, &c. (except at certain seasons of 
the year), unless it arises from one or other of 
the following causes:—the very low and inade- 
quate wages that are held out as an inducement 
to more continuous labour—the irregular and 
long periods at which wages are paid when due— 
and the frequent unkind and unfair treatment 
shewn by the employer towards the employed. 

‘* Third— Because the introduction of Chinese 
and Coolie immigrants is likely to call forth the 
most undesirable feelings in the minds of the 
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peasantry of this island towards the proprietors 
and managers of West-India properties, and 
nerpetuate that disunion of feelings and interest 
which has hitherto been the bane of the country. 

“ }ourth—Because your: Memorialists are 
convinced that the Act under which it is proposed 
to apprentice the intending immigrants is coercive 
in its character, and by its several clauses will 
destroy their civil liberties and rights.as men, 
and may be used as an engine of cruelty and op- 
pression, in the same manner, if not to the same 
degree, as the ‘ Apprenticeship System,’ which 
came into operation in lieu of Slavery in 1834, 
and which happily expired in 1838. 

* Fifth—Because your Memorialists have the 
strongest reason to fear that.it is impossible to 
ebtain immigrants from the continent of Africa 

‘India without purchase or fraud, and thus a 
-emi slave-trade will be renewed, with all its at- 
Jendant injustice and atrocity. 

*¢ Sixth—Because your Memorialists are fear- 
ful that the introduction of a number of heathen 
and pagan foreigners, with their religious super- 
stitions, idolatry, and wickedness, will act most 
injuriously on the morals of the inhabitants of 
this island, and hinder very much the efforts 
that are now in operation for their religious and 
moral improvement. 

** Seventh—Because the Act in question makes 
no reference to, or provision for, the secular and 
religious instruction of the immigrants that may 
come under it; nor is there any clause which 
provides for admission to the properties where 
they are located of Ministers of the Gospel, who 
may be desirous of visiting them, with a view to 
their spiritual benefit. 


“ Epwin Hewett, in behalf of Meeting.” 
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Notice. 


Ovr friends and Subscribers are respectfully 
informed that their Subscription to the So- 
ciety, and to the Anti-Slavery Reporter, falls 
due on the ist of January. The amount 
may be forwaded in stamps to Louis ALEx1s 
CHAMEROVZ0W, 27, New Broad Street, E.C., 
or made payable to him, by Post-Office Order, 
at the Post-Office, Bishopsgate Street With- 
in, E. C., London. 
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THE FRENCH SLAVE-TRADE. 


Tue decision. to which the Emperor of the 
French has come, on the subject of the Afri- 
can immigration scheme, may be: regarded 
as ‘a graceful and timely concession to public 
opinion’ in this country, which long ago pro- 
nounced this system'as nothing but the slave- 
trade. If, in accordance with the Emperor's 
wish, as expressed in the remarkable letter 
to his cousin, Prince Napoleon—the new 
Minister for the Colonies—published in ano- 
ther part of our columns “ the question of the 
engagement of free labourers on the African 
coast should be finally settled on the truest 
— of humanity and justice,” there can 

no doubt that the new system will be abo- 
lished. To this course the Emperor stands 
pledged, for he says, “if this enrolment is 
only the slave-trade in disguise, I will not 
have it on any terms.” ow, it will not 
be difficult to establish the identity of the 
two traffics. In each case, slaves are sold, 
and others are hunted down, to supply the 
slace of those who have been disp of. 

e ultimate fate of these unfortunates is 
of secondary importance in the argument, for 
whether they be conveyed to Cuba as bonds- 
men, or to the French: colonies under con- 
tracts to labour there for ten years, to obtain 
them the French come into competition 
with the Spanish and Portuguese’ slave- 
traders, and stimulate a demand for men 
which the chiefs on the African sea-board 
can supply only in one way; namely, by 
making war against one another, for the 
purpose of obtaining captives to sell. It is 
sheer absurdity to pretend that these so- 
called emigrants are free agents. Whatever 
agreement or contract is made with them, 
is not entered into until they have been 
bought and paid for, and they are secure on 
board the vessel which is to carry them to 
their destination. In the case of the Charles 
et George, we have seen that some of the ne- 
groes had their arms bound:—not by any 
means a satisfactory evidence of that freedom 
of will which is alleged to be the main:con- 
dition of the contract. In the case of the 
Regina Celi, many of the negroes had been 
kidnapped: and conveyed by force on board, 
and they exhibited the marks of the irons on 
their wrists and ankles. To employ Captain 
Croft’s own words, “there were as{many 
manacles on board the Regina: Cali as 
would have filled a meat-cask.” Then the 
manner in which the “emigrants” on board 
the latter were obtained must remove all 
doubt as to the true character of the trans- 
action. Captain Simon landed his merchan- 
dise at Cape Mount, and spread it out on the 
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beach, in:the.most- tempting manner. The 
A om ig pa look .at 


these fine things; and the Vey chiefs ‘and | defra 


Prinee’ Manna sold their subjects at the rate 
of ten dollars a-head, half being received in 
cash and half in goods. Num of them 
were brought down to the shore bound with 
cords, and in this condition were placed in 
Captain Simon’s hands. 

ther weecant fact is, that the at- 
tempts of the French agents:to procure “ free 


ts” have been confined to those parts 
of tb 


e West-African coast where there are 
notoriously not only no free people to be had, 
but where the regular traffic in slaves is 
most active. Yet, from the river Gambia 
to the Sherbro, along a seaboard of up- 
wards of four hundred miles, there is a 
dense free African population, of which at 
least half a million are in every respect suit- 
able as Sigranta, only that they will not 
emigrate. us much concerning the West 
coast ; and a similar state of things exists on 
the East, where the incident. occurred of the 
Charles et George which. has, caused so much 
excitement. 

From this part of Africa it would appear 
that 16,509 negroes have been obtained, and 
conveyed to the island of Bourbon, or 
Réunion. This, at least, is the number which 
we find specified in the official returns of the 
French Colonial-office. Now, the average 
premium paid on the introduction of each 
“emigrant” is five hundred francs, or about 
twenty pounds sterling. In 1857, however, 
it was as high as a thousand francs, or forty 
pounds sterling. These “emigrants” are 
obtained, for the most part, by Arabs, who 
purchase them on the main land, at the rate 
of from eight to ten dollars a head. They 
convey them in dhows—a kind of sailing 
canoe—to the Comoro Islands, where they 
sell them to the French traders at the rate 
of forty dollars each; and as the premium 
the latter obtain ranges from twenty to forty 
pounds, the transaction is highly lucrative. 
A considerable number has been procured 
by the French themselves from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mozambique, under a special 
permission from the Portuguese authorities 
that they should be “ recruited” within cer- 
tain limits. One of the alleged reasons for 
the seizure of the Charles et George, was 
that she had violated the conditions of the 
compact, and traded for “emigrants” be- 
yond the prescribed limits. But whenceso- 
ever cpa it is a fact that nearly seven- 
teen thousand negroes have been purchased 
by the French agents, on the East Coast of 
Africa, and conveyed to Bourbon under con- 
tract to labour for five years for ten francs— 
abouteightshillingsand fourpence—a month. 
In Martinique, Guadaloupe, and French 
Guiana, the wages are twelve francs and a 
half a month, or less than ten shillings and 
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sixpence,and out of thisa monthly deduction 
issmade of two francs, which is set.aside to 
y the cost..of the emigrant’s return- 
passage, estimated at two hundred francs, or 
eight pounds sterling. Their..term. of ser- 
vices ten years, and the premium on their 
introduction is five hundred francs, to which 
it hasbeen raised from three hundred and 
twenty-five francs, owing to the rise.in the 
pre of slaves on the African coast. French 

ana has received eight hundred and 
seventy-two Africans, Martinique five hun- 
dred and fifteen, and Guadaloupe six. hun- 
dred and ninety-eight. In the latter cate- 
gory gre included the two hundred .and 
twenty-one survivors of the Stella shipment, 
which originally numbered nine hundred 
and fifty, when that vessel left the African 
coast. :, 

Although public attention has been-more 
particularly directed to this French immigra- 
tion scheme, since it transpired that the 
Messrs. Regis and Co., of Marseilles, had ac- 
cepted the contract of the French Govern- 
ment to supply ten thousand n to 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, the system 
has been in operation since 1852, especially 
on the East coast of Africa. The officers 
commanding on the naval station in these 
parts, have not hesitated to designate the 
traffic by its true. name, and have again and 
again informed Government that the con- 
stant demand for slaves by the Arabs to sup- 
ply the French with “emigrants” had 
caused the chiefs on the continent to extend 
their forays in the interior, and had diverted 
them from lawful commerce, to slave-hunt- 
ing and slave-dealing. To such a pass had 
matters arrived, in consequence of this in- 
creased demand for slaves, and of the ac- 
quiescence of the Portuguese in the system, 
that quite recently, when Dr. Livingstone at- 
tempted to ascend the Laire, his party was 
opposed by the natives, who, mistaking them 
for Portuguese, threatened them with their 
guns. It was not until Dr. Livingstone dis- 
played the British ensign that their demon- 
strations of hostility ceased. But they told 
the Doctor, that had the party been Portu- 
guese they should not have passed. 

Thus there is no lack of evidence to prove 
that the French immigration scheme is no- 
thing but another form of the slave-trade ; 
and somuch the more dangerous, that the 
presence of a French agent on board each 
vessel, affords a pretext for justifying the 
transaction as perfectly legitimate. If, how- 
ever, the system were to continue, there can 
exist very little doubt but that the Spaniards 
would resort to the same expedient, and 
under cover of obtaining free emigrants, 
purchase slaves as the French do, under ¢on- 
tract to serve for ten years in Cuba, whence 
they would never return. The Brazilians 
would follow the same example; and the 
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Dutch would not remain in the rear: thus, | 


in a very short time, we should see ‘the 
slave-traile revived in a form which would 
bid defiance to every attempt to ie oes it. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the Emperor 
of the French has at length had his atten- 
tion directed to the real facts of the case, and 
that he will yield to the evidence which can 
be brought forward to prove that the system 
he has sanctioned is indeed “ slave-trade in 
disguise.” Under any circumstances, the 
concession he has already made, should be 
hailed as of favourable augury, and though 
it may be said-it comes late, yet atonement 
for error comes ‘never too tardily when it is 
sincere, and it should be accepted in a spirit 
of magnahimity. : 


. ne 
.. EMANCIPATION AND THE WEST 
- INDIES. 


Tue following is the letter to..which. we 
referred in our last, a formal .denial. of 
the. statement .in» which, respecting. the 
“toasting and quaffing?’ of a sentiment that 
was never: uttered, was addressed’ to the 
Editor ‘of the Times, but was not inserted. 
eee appeared in that journal of the 
23rd ult. 


THE WEST INDIANS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


“* Sir,—During the profound palaver of the 
Social Science Association at Liverpool this sen- 
timent was toasted and cheered: ‘ Let the West 
Indians be ruined, but the principle of emancipa- 
tion is establishéd.’’» Mr. Stephen Cave bears 
witness to the very words. He was present, and 
had ears. * - . pits Yes 
- “Tam not going to inquire whether or not 
such were the tone of political economy and the 
form of national. ethics, the honour, truth, and 
justice of Englishmen towards Englishmen, set 
up by the Social Science Association throughout 
its sitting; but if ‘the principle of emancipation’ 
had been really established wherever the British 
flag waved; if Slavery, the most hateful in its 
cruelty, had made way for freedom the most ra- 
tional in its results; I should bow at once to the 
wisdom of the policy overlarding that Christian 
bumper of the Social Science Association. I pro- 
test, however,that ‘ the principle of emancipatjon’ 
is not established, because I take the meaning of 
the establishment of the principle of emancipa- 
tion to be the absolute and universal abolition of 
Slavery by England. My Lord Broughagi mest 
understand but little of English, colonial ma- 
chinery if he can be talked into the belief that 
Slavery does not move and breathe in flagrant 
safety on territory owned by the En ish Crown. 
I should like to refer him to the British Pro- 
tectorate in Western Africa. Has he ever heard 
aught of the broad license given to Slavery 
there? Does he know the practice of the courts 
of law at Cape Coast Town? Let him just move 
in his.place in Parliament for a return of a few 
of the plaints brought during the last six months 
before a British magistrate on the Gold Coast. 
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“The West Indians are utterly indifferent to 
the popular amenities or vaticinations of the So- 
cial Science Association. They quarrel no longer 
with the shameless razing of equity by the ad- 
mission of slave-grown sugar into the English 
market’; they carp not at the judiciousness of 
collecting all the troops at Barbados, although 
by those two acts their property has been and 
still is depreciated three-fourths in value ; but 
they ask for permission to obtain labour. They 
object to the services of the Coolie, the darling 
and bugbear of Downing-street, because he is 
not so tractable as the African; because he does 
not fall so readily or willingly into the ways of 
the native peasantry ; because he is ever lookin 
forward to the day when he shall turn his bac 
on the cane-field ; and because he is not capable 
of enduring much fatigue in the sun. 

‘* It is hard and illogical indeed that the black 
man cannot emigrate, under proper officers and 
restrictions, as freely from Africa as the white 
man can emigrate from England. It is hard and 
illogical indeed that he cannot exchange a con- 
dition -of certain Slavery in his own country for 
a condition of certain freedom in our colonies. 
Why, in the name of reason, may he not quit, if 
he will; a soil where he is put into an earthen 
pot and buried alive at the instance of a trucu- 
lent headman? “Why may he not shake off his 
feet, if he will, the dust of a land, though his own 
birthplace; where he is slaughtered without de- 
mur to bear his dead chief company to a sphere 
beyond the stars ? $b ge? 

‘* By taxing the hard-earned fruits of its in- 
dustry, the small island of St. Vincent has at 
its disposal a fund sufficient to import 2000 Afri- 
cans to-morrow, and by imposing an extra duty 
of 2s. on tlieexports the House of Assembly has 
provided for the doubling and trebling of that 
number of emigrants: On the part of the planters 
of that island | say that they simply require to 
beleft aloue.to invest their spare cash as they 
please, and to retrieve their estates as best they 
can. They need no counsel and no quaffing at 
the lips of the Social Science Association, but 
they demand, as the written heritage of fair 
dealing, that they shall not be restrained in the 
struggle by which they hope to bring back pro- 
sperity where desolation now reigns supreme ; to 
renovate what an insane misdirection of philan- 
thropy has tarnished ; and to break asunder those 
fetters which, om from a vacillating and one- 


sided legislation, have bound them to the wheels 
of social ostracism. 
** Oct. 20.” “A West Inpran.” 


The above was followed by following letter 
from Mr. Cave, in reply to that of L. A. 
Chamerovzow. It was published in the 
Times of the 26th ult. 


“ Sin—Mr. Chamerovzow's calculations are as 
startling as the shoemaker’s assertion that we 
have an easy fit when we are writhing in agony. 
I give more credence, I confess, to the assertion 
of a man that he does feel pain, than to the phi- 
losopher who proves that he cannot. 

‘Space compels me to pass at once to what 
you correctly indicate as the turning-point—the 
relative cost of slave and free-labour—merely 
observing, in reply to the charge of taking an 
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exeeptional case, first, that Barbados, with its 
immense and increasing population without an 
inch of land unoccupied, entirely confirms my 
position. “No estates are abandoned there, no 
immigration is talked of, though the planters are 
of the same race as those in Jamaica, simply be- 
cause they have a greater command of labour. 
Secondly, that so far from ‘ the diminished pro- 
duction of some of our colonies being compen- 
sated for by augmented production in the rest,’ 
the latest Parliamentary. paper gives 205,185 
tons of sugar imported from the West-India 
colonies collectively in 1831, against 147,282 
tons, after an interval of twenty-four years of 
freedom, in 1857, and a still greater falling off 
in coffee and cotton.* 

My opponent's estimates. of the hire and.main- 
tenance of a slave are, I believe, substantially 
correct, but as’no estates. are worked by hired 
slaves alone, his argument breaks down, and it 
would be as reasonable to insist that the guinea 
paid for a horse hired by the day shews the cost 
of keeping him throughout the year. Jobbing 
gangs, as they are called, are hired only on 
emergencies, for special purposes, for which a 
high ‘price is paid, as in the case of mowers 
earning 5s. a-day during harvest in England. 
My — shews that the maintenance of 
slaves belonging to an estate amounts to 4d. 
a-day each, to which, in estimating the cost of 
slave-labour, must be added only the interest on 
the purchase-money, and a small allowance for 
depreciation ; and this must not be compared 
with ls.,which he assumes as the average rate of 
a day's wages, because any labourer, with ordi- 
nary industry, may earn at ‘piece work from 2s. 
to 3s. a-day.t 

‘So much for the cost. Let us now test the 
relative efficiency of a free man and a slave. 

“ Compare a slave working simply in the field 
without much fear of punishment, as in the East, 
or a convict in our gaols under the general sti- 
mulus of * marks,’ with the free man paid 
according to his werk ‘{ithe latter will prove far 
more efficient than either of the others. But, 
on the other hand, compare a number of free 
negroes paid by time, whose slovenly work must 
be accepted because they cannot be replaced ; 
compare these with an organized gang of slaves, 
whose instruments rise and fall like machinery, 
whose least intermission is followed by the 
driver’s ready lash: the case is very different. 
Human sinews could not, under the pressure of 
hunger or cupidity, be as severely tasked as the 
slave in Cuba. Who ever heard of a free la- 
labourer working himself to death? The truth 
is, that where the nature of the work scatters 
the workers, and the incentive to labour must be 
in their own breasts, Slavery is less efficient, 
but where it admits of combination and constant 
supervision, it is cheaper and more effective than 
free-labour. I still repeat that want of continu- 
ous regular labour is fatal to economical pro- 
duction ; which simply implies. that negroes in 





* Return moved for by Mr. Moffatt, ordered 
April 27, 1853. 


+ Despatch from the Governor of Trinidad to 
Mr. Labouchere, 6th of August 1857. 
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the West Indies. should turn ont. regularly to 
their work as Englishmen doin this country, 
without which, as every agriculturist knows,.no 
farm could be made to pay. In Cuba the boiling~ 
house fires: blaze, .and the mill turns, from the 
commencement of the crop till its close. Here, 
too, when continuous labour is wanted throughout 
the twenty-four hours, as.in irom works, relays of 
men. are available. In the British West Indies 
the fires are extinguished every night, to be re- 
lighted with expense aid waste of time. The loss 
from this cause,.and generally from irregular 
and insufficient work in weeding and jin cutting 
canes, will be appreciated by all practical men. 
The balance against the Guiana treasury will be 
paid in regular instalments by the planters, who 
defray almost the entire charge of the introduc- 
tion of the coolie; and only yesterday I signed a 
second credit for 15,0002., subscribed by the pro- 
prietors of Guiana and Trinidad, towards a 
scheme of Chinese immigration, originated under 
the auspices of Lord Stanley, who, knowing as 
much of the West Indies as.any man, is not 
likely to sanction an injudicious measure, and of 
Governor Wodehouse, from his position a much 
better.authority than Governor Hincks on the 
wants of a thinly-peopled West-India colony. Of 
this immigration the planters bear ‘the entire 
cost.’ Yet.elsewhere, and especially in Austra- 
lia, it.is held that the importation of labour is a 
public benefit, the cost of which should be de- 
frayed by the community. 

+ I will only add that the vigour of the slave- 
trade, and the breaking up of fresh land, are 
scarcely proofs of the unprofitableness of labour 
in Cuba. 

‘‘That it is something quite new to hear of 
that island having a monopoly of virgin soil, or 
land cheaper, more capable of ne en: * better 
adapted for sugar, coffee, or rum, than Jamaica. 

‘* That Demerara has imported more vacuum 
pans in proportion to her estates than Cuba. 

“That an American Commission not long 
since expressed a doubt whether the Jamaica 
system of manufacture was not, on the whole 
the best. 

* That in the form of the plough, and its ge- 
neral substitution for manual labour, China is 
confessedly behind our colonies. 

** That command of labour can alone explain 
the striking contrast in circumstances presented 
by Barbadians of the same and Cubans of surely 
no superior race, as compared with our West- 
Indian planters in general. 

‘That, as sugar seems indispensable to this 
country, which, owing to the deficiency of free- 
grown, imports yearly more and more of the 

roduce of Slavery, to increase the supply of free- 
abour, no less than to check that of slaves, 
should be the aim of every true abolitionist. 
‘“ T remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘“‘Srepuen Cave, Chairman. 
“ West India Committee, Oct. 23.” 


On the 27th the following appeared in the 
Times : 

** Sir—In your leading article on Slavery, on 
Saturday, you say— 

‘* ¢ England has taken high ground indeed upon 
this question, She has said that, maked and 
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alone, without differential duties or custom- 
house mechanism of any kind to back her in the 
struggle, she will stand the brunt of the fight, 
and wage the battle of free-labour versus slave- 
‘labour against the world.’ 

There are many attendant questions of great 
interest, but the main one is, whether this battle 
of free labour versus slave-labour is being waged 
with success. Slavery and monopoly have been 
swept away. Our sugar isldnds have been ex- 

Bas to the competition of Cuba and Brazil. 

ow, are they ruined, or are they rising? Have 
free-labour and free-trade proved a bane to them, 
or a blessing? Ls 9* + - 

** The miost.impartial and decisive answer is to 
be found in the reports from the Governors of 
the islands; and I “ager a the following ex- 
tracts as fair samples of the views which those 
reports contain :— 

“¢]. Antigua—We are told of ‘increase of 
trade and mercantile business, consequent upon 
the revival of agricultural prosperity.’’* 

*» 62, Barbadoes—‘ Vast increase of trade.’ 
* So far the success of cultivation by free-labour 
is unquestionable. - 


Sugar exported in 1842 . . cwt.344,720 
” ” 1062 *" , 743,606 
Increase . « . 398, 886+ 


+3, Dominica— Very considerable increase 
of revenue, and an equally marked improvement 
in the amount of imports.’ The Governor also 
dwells on the industry of the bulk of the popula- 
tion, and on the unparalleled amount of general 
cant and independence among the labouring 
ass.} 
«+4, Greneda—‘ Contentment pervades all 
classes of the community.’ ‘A proprietary body 
of considerable magnitude and importance, has 
already risen from the labouring class.’ ‘ State 
of the finances most satisfactory’ (owing to aug- 
mentation of the a 
“ «5, Montserrat—‘ No island in these seas 
exhibits a more decisive tendency to social and 
moral Sig eT and improvement.’§ 
© * 6. Nevis—Exports and imports 
1855 . . 19,728 
1856 . . 34,449 
New shops opened, rents rising, the people 
seeming as if the ter part of them were new 
clothed.’ ‘In the harbour, so often deserted, I 
now count ten ships of considerable burden.’ || 
“¢7, St. Kitt’s—Exports 
andimports. . . 1856. . £246,536 
1857 .. 352,769 
Increase in one year . . £106,233 
‘The agricultural prospects of this island are 
most encouraging.’ ‘Attendance on schools 
steadily increasing.’ ‘ Crime steadily disminish- 
ing." 
“¢8, St, Lucia—Exports of sugar 
. 1838-1842 . . Ibs.4,588,475 
1852-1856... 6,392,093 


--" 


Increase . . 7 o e . 1 ,803,6 l 8 


_— 





* Report of Colonial Possessions, Parliamen- 


Papers, 1858. 
t Ibid. 1858.  § Thid. 1852. 


+ Ibid. 1852. 
fi Ibid. 1857, - Ibid. 1858 and 1856, 
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‘ At no period in her history was there a greater 
breadth of land under sugar cultivation.’* 

69, St. Vincent— Ex- 

ports and imports .. 1856 . . £249,526 
1857 .. 406,159 
Increase . - +. « 156,633 
Owing, we are told, to ‘increased ¢ultivation 
and prosperity.’ ‘The present position of the 
island is most satisfactory, and its future most 
promising.’+ 

** 10. Tobago ‘A marked improvement is 
visible in the revenue returns. —‘ The labourers 
well-behaved and industrious.’+ , i. 

“* 11, Tortola— The breeding of stock occu- 
pies the whole populatién; and they are said to 
* dispose of them to great advantage.’ 

“¢]2. Trinidad—Exports and imports— 

Averaged under Slavery . . £810,636 
in 1856 . . . . 1,239,241 


Increase . . . ~» £418,605 


Sugar crops far larger than under Slavery. 
a 13. Wilasae “Fs. = 


ports andimports . 1854... £201,497 
1855... 304,421 
Increase . . . - £102,924 


‘ A great and important change for the better in 
the condition of the people.’3 

“¢14, Bermudas is very flourishing, but 
cannot be reckoned on as as island. 

««*15 and 16. Demerara and Berbice (Guiana) 

‘Revenue flourishing; population augment- 
ing; education spreading; crime diminishing, 
and trade increasing. || 

© ¢ 17, Of the splendid effects of free-labour 
and free-trade upon our largest — island, 
Mauritius, it is needless to speak. The export of 
sugar has risen from 2,121,888 cwt., in the four 
last years of Slavery, to 5,856,907 cwt. in the 
last four years.’ 

* These seventeen islands (including Guiana) 
under Slavery, produced an average of 3,007,782 
cwt. of sugar. They produced an average of 
4,055,521 cwt. in the last four years.| 

« Even excluding the Mauritius, those sixteen 
West India islands produced 7,405,849 cwt. in 
the last three years of Slavery; and 7,427,618 
cwt. in the last three years (1855-6-7), J 
shewing an increase even in that staple article, 
though so much labour has been diverted to still 
more profitable enterprises. 

‘Their exports of rum have risen from 
2,722,880 gallons under Slavery (1831-2-3), to 
4,674,602 gallons under freedom (1856-7-8). 
Add the increase of the Mauritius, and the whole 
increase is no less than 2,485,149 gallons. 

In 17 then out of 18 islands enumerated in 
the sugar return, the destruction of Slavery and 
protection has already resulted in a prosperity 
which is rising hand over hand. 

“The eighteenth island, Jamaica, is an excep- 
tion, her rise being much slower. Still she is 
improving. Her exports ‘were, 1853, 837,276; 
1854, 932,316; 1855, 1,003,325. 





* Ibid. 1857 and 1853. 
§ 1856. || 1852. 


+ 1858. Tt 1857. 
q Sugar Return, 1858. 
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« The returns for 1856, 1857, and 1853 would 
shew a far greater increase, but are not pub- 
lished. 

‘«‘ The trade report in the Times of October 2, 
1858, says that the southern districts have suf- 
fered from drought, but ‘on the north side the 
prospects are the best known for many years.’ 

** The more severe suffering and slower pro- 
gress of Jamaica are traced by those best able to 
judge to what a report to the Colonial-office on 
the state of the West Indies calls her ‘ uncon- 
trollable misgovernment,’ leading to ‘ financial 
disorder, public debt, disorganization, and insuf- 
ficiency of the police, and consequent insecurity 
of property.’* 

* Thave confined my remarks to the one 
topic of the results of emancipation and free- 
trade, As for the scarcity of labour, it clearly 
is not so scarce as to ruin the West Indies, for 
the West Indies are thriving. But assuredly 
those fertile islands would absorb almost any 
amount of labour that could be poured into them; 
and the more that can be procured for them the 
better, so long as the slave-trade is not revived. 

‘I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ' 
‘* CHARLES Buxton. 
«+ Fox-warren, Cobham, Oct. 25.” 


On the same day Mr. Cave addressed 
another letter to the Times, which we ap- 
pend : 

“ Srr—Since writing the letter which ap- 
peared in your paper to-day I have had two com- 
munications from proprietors of estates in 
Surinam. 

“The first sends me a tabular statement of 
the exports of that colony in 1846 and 1848. 

‘In the first of those years were exported 
24,000,000 and odd pounds of sugar, and nearly 
37,000 pounds of cocoa. 

“In the last, 32,000,000 and odd pounds of 
sugar, and more than 245,000 pounds of cosa. 

‘¢ The table shews also a considerable increase 
in rum and molasses, a small increase in coffee, 
and a small decrease in cotton. In Mr. Chame- 
rovzow'’s words, ‘I leave the fact to speak for 
itself.’ 

‘* My second correspondent states : 

‘“«¢] think the writer must have overstated the 
abandoned estates, 691, unless he goes so far 
back as 1815, at which period there were many 
very small plots of ground called plantations, 
which, with a number of old unproductive cotton 
and coffee estates, merged into the sugar estates, 
and in many of the latter have been aban- 
doned since 1840, owing to the instructions sent 
out by the home Government, which were opposed 
to nightwork. 

“*T ought to explain that an estate with a 
watermill could only grind during spring tides,and 
had to take advantage of the night as well as the 
day tide: thus many became abandoned ; indeed, 
all, except a few where the owners were in a po- 
sition to purchase steam machinery. 

*¢¢ That the Dutch Government will carry the 
measure of slave emancipation during the present 
session there is little doubt ; but the Secretary of 





* Report on West Indies, 1856. 
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| the Anti-Slavery -Society in England labours 
under a mistake if he supposes for one moment 
that the, measure is solicited by. the Surinam 
proprietors to save them from threatened ruin. 

**T remain, Sir, your most obédient Servant, 

'“: © SpepHen Cave. 

** West-India Committee, Oct. 26." > ~ 

A reply to Mr. Cave’s letters was duly ad- 
dressed to the Times, but was not inserted. 
Now if there had been, on the part. of this 
journal, an honest intention to elicit from 
this controversy a sufficiency of facts to fur- 
nish data for an independent judgment, so 
unfair a device would not have been resorted 
to, as to invite discussion, and then suppress 
the evidence on one side. . The Fémes ought 
to have remained neutral until the friends 
of the anti-slavéry- cause had éither esta- 
blished their“point, or failed to do so. No- 
thing was easiet than to demonstrate the 
fallacy of Mr. Cave’s assertions of the greater 
anaes of ose pet cg with that 

treed 0, and to this point the Se- 
re the AalteSlavery Society confined 

imseif, Pee 

* The Chairman of the -West-India Com- 
mittee admits the substantial correctness of 
his opponent’s estimates of thelhire and main- 
tenance of a slave, but says his argument 
breaks down, because plantations are not 
worked with hired slaves, except in crop 
time, and therefore the high rate of wages 
paid them is exceptional. So far from thi 
circumstance weakening the case against 
slave-labour, it does the very reverse, as the 
following calculation will shew. 

The actual average value of an able-bodied 
slave in Cuba is 1250 dollars, or say 2607. 
sterling, but there is a depreciation of the 
slave-stock, arising from death in the process 
of acclimatization, from sickness, from incapa- 
bles, and from other causes, which is admitted 
to be not less than 40 per cent., and is there- 
fore equivalent to an addition to the cost-price 
of a slave, tothis amount, and would bring it 
up to 314/. sterling. According to the usual 
estimate, ten:years may be regarded as the 
average of the duration of the life of a plan- 
tation slave in Guba; wherefore, at the end 
of this term, the capital he represents will 
have disappeared with him. To this prime 
cost, augmented for depreciation, must now 
be added compound interest, at the rate of 
10 per cent. forten years, equal to, say 5771., 
casting out fractions, making a total of 941/. 
actual capital invested in this precious piece 
of human property. Add to this sum 602, 
for his ten years’ maintenance, and we get 
say 1000/., which, at the end of these ten 
years, will have been entirely sunk.. Now 
pc this sum as the equivalent for labour, 
spread over the above term, we find that the 
Cuban slaveholder pays at, the rate of 100%, 
a-year for the labour of his plantation slaves, 





or something more than five shilling» - Jay 
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for eighteen hours work during the seven 
days. of the week, if the accuracy of Mr. 
Cave’s assertion be. admitted, that the .slave 
is made. to work thus continuously, 

In his ears immigration, Mr. Cave 
states that the planters of Guiana are hence- 
forth to pay the entire cost of this mode of 
supplying. ices, We do not know whether 
Mr. Caveisignorant of thefact, though we-be- 
lieve this to be scarcely gown namely, that 
the planters of British Guiana have refused to 
pay more than two-thirds of the expense ofthe 
new immigration scheme ; and he surely must 
know that they are petitioning now to get rid 
of the responsibility of defraying the cost of 
the back s. But even if immigration 
should take tee, on a large scale, immi- 
grant labour is the most expensive kind, 
next to that of the slave, if every element in 
the calculation be computed. Our present 
article is.already too long to permit: of.our 
entering upon this branch of the .subject; 
but we have abundant facts to bear out our 
assertion, which we shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of adducing. 

Mr. Cave’s Dutchcorrespondent’s remarks 
respecting the increase of exports from Su- 
rinam, prove nothing. During Slavery, Ja- 
maica exported more sugar and coffee and other 
products than she has done since, but. her 
proprietary were loudly complaining of dis- 
tress notwithstanding. As for any inaccu- 
racy in the statement respecting the number 
of plantations which have gone out of culti- 
vation in Surinam, we made it on the au- 
thority of the Dutch West-India Almanac, 
an official publication, but find that instead 
of 907 estates there were 917, of which only 
216 remain under cultivation. 

Instead of Jabiehing the ’s Te- 
joinder to Mr. Cave’s second letter, the 
Times came out, on the 28th October, with 
the following leader. We reprint it by way 
¢ record, reserving comment to a future 

y: ; 

+ * When Englishmen are beaten they generally 
make the best of it, and it is only some extrava- 
gant crow on the side of the conquerors which 
can provoke a revival of the contest. Our West- 
Indian fellow-countrymen, after many a year’s 
silence, have just been worried into fresh ex- 
postulations by the unconscionable assumptions 
of their antagonists ; and we must needs say, that, 
upon a review of the whole matter, we think 
they have good reason for wincing. In the great 
struggle between Slavery and Freedom they were 
beaten men, and,.as far as any comparison be- 
tween these high principles went, they deserved 
to beso. They even received a salve in the shape 
of compensation, which, if it did not cover their 
actual losses, was at least a handsome testi- 
monial on the part of the nation ; and with this 
decision of the question they were fain to acqui- 
esce. They took their award, and went to rain 
quietly. They had the recollections of lofty opu- 
lence, and perhaps the relics of shattered patri- 
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monies, to console them ; but their trade vanished 
with slave-labour, and their revenues with their 
trade. For this there was little help, except in 
the good times of the future; but the Abolition- 
ists would not let them alone. The Anti-Slavery 
Society did not dissolve itself, after its good work 
was done, like the Anti Corn-Law League, but 
survives to lecture its unfortunate opponents, 
‘and to prove to them, by considerate and instruc- 
tive homilies, that they never lost any thing at 
all, but,.on the contrary, have been constant 
gainers; that England, in emennipoting their 
‘slaves, simply improved their supplies of labour; 
‘and that they have not, and never had, any thing 
in the world to complain of, except their own per- 
versity, misgovernment, unthrift, and extra- 
‘vagance. Mr. Chamerovzow actually stood up at 
the great Liverpool meeting, and then and there 
read a paper to shew that, apart from all moral 
considerations whatever, free black-labour was 
.cheaper and more productive than slave-labour, 
and that the West Indians, relieved from the 
incubus ‘of property constituted by their slaves, 
ought to beat the still burdened Cuba out of the 
field with ease. He has been followed by others 
on the same lines, until at length it seems main- 
tained, not only that this ought to be the case, but 
that. it actually is so; at least, that is the in- 
ference; naturally derivable from Mr. Charles 
Buxton’s letter in our columns of yesterday. It 
is not surprising that the West Indians, who 
probably possess a distinct perception of facts, if 
not of causes, should rebel against this treat- 
ment, and decline to have their condition repre- 
sented as one of unequalled promise and oppor- 
tunity. They say they have lost their old labour- 
ers, and cannot get new ones ; that without labour 
they cannot carry on cultivation; and that a 
great sugar island, which still gets its streams of 
slaves, and works them without scruple, must 
drive them out of the market, unless they can 
‘somewhere, or somehow, obtain free servants to 
do for them, at fair wages, what slaves do for 
their rivals without wages at all. 

*“We have taken some trouble to compare 
these statements, and to test both arguments, by 
the evidence of official documents. It is by no 
means improbable that free-labour may be really 
more economical than slave-labour, especially 
when the cost of the slave is enhanced by the in- 
terdict placed upon the slave-trade. We have 
no doubt, indeed, that, under certain conditions, 
this would prove to be the case; but the argu- 
ment of the West Indians is, not that free-labour 
will not serve their turn, but that it is not forth- 
coming. Whatever Mr. Chamerovzow may say 
about the superiority of the hired servant is met 
by the reply, that there are no servant's, except 
in Barbados, to take the hire. However, to be- 
gin with the most pertinent fact first, let us as- 
certain, as we can do from Parliamentary re- 
turns, whether the West Indies are, or are not, 
exporting as much sugar as they used to do, or, 
in other words, whether they do actually enjoy 
that prosperity with which Mr. Charles Buxton 
invests them, and Mr. Cave, the spokesman of the 
colonists, persists in disclaiming. This question 

n certainly be set at rest by the figures before 
us in Mr. Moffatt’s return, under the date of the 
27th of April last. Here we have the imports 
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from all the West-India islands through a regular 
series of years, beginning with 1831 and ending 
with 1837. The total is upwards of 4,000,00 
cwt. in the first of these years, and under 3,000,000 
cwt. in the last. This seems pretty decisive, but 
the evidence, upon closer analysis, becomes clearer 
still. - Of the whole seventeen’ séttlements, in- 
cluding Berbice and Demerara, comprised in the 
list, four only shew any increase of exports in 
1857 as compared with 1831; and in two of 
these cases the augmentation is inconsiderable. 
Barbados, to which, by the confession of both 
ies, the present controversy does not apply, 
as incr its supplies by about 50 per cent., 
and Trinidad in a somewhat less proportion. 
These are the only instances presenting even a 
semblarice of improvement; and, considering the 
long interval between the periods, the difference 
in [figures will not sustain much argument. 
As to Jamaica, its exports fell from about a mil- 
lion and a half to less than half a million ; those 
of St. Vincent from 221,000 cwt. to 126,000 cwt. 
On the other hand, Cuba,’ Porto Rico; and Brazil, 
which, in 1831, sent us altogether less than 
gag cwt., supplied above 2,000,000 cwt: in 
“We are at some loss, therefore, with these 
figures before us, to understand how Mr. Charles 
Buxton establishes’ his assertion, that ‘in seven- 
teen out of the eighteen islands enumerated in 
the sugar return the destruction of Slavery and 
protection has already resulted in a prosperity 
which is rising hand over hand,’, if, by the term 
* prosperity,’ he means agricultural success.‘ .We 
can. understand well enough the, quotations he 
ives from the despatches of the local Governors, 
or such officials might very nptarelly cont ot 
improvement and progress with reference, not to 
the condition of the colony, in times of Slavery, 
but to a previous condition in the period of eman- 
cipation. No doubt most of these’ islands may. 
be better off in the twentieth year of their struggle 
than in the tenth, but it does not follow, there- 
fore, that they are better off than before’ the 
struggle began. Of Montserrat we are told that 
* no island in these seas exhihits a more decisive 
tendency to social and moral regeneration and 
improvement.’ Possibly this regeneration soars 
above such spheres as those of finance and agri- 
culture, for we.observe that, whereas the colon 


exported 26,000 cwé. of sugar and 40,000 gallons 
of rum in 1831, it reduced these consignments to 
283 cwt. and 299 gallons in 1857. . Trinidad, 
however, Mr. Charles Buxton represents distinctly 
as giving ‘sugar crops far larger than under 
Slavery ;’ but here we can discover the a i 
along with the fact. Trinidad is the only West- 
India island which has obtained any thing like 
an importation of labour. In the ten years end- 
ing with 1857 there were altogether 53,001 im- 
migrants, or liberated Africans, introduced -into 
the West Indies ; and of these Trinidad got to 
its own share 31,013. As to the Mauritius, with 
its ‘splendid effects of free-labour and. free- 
trade,’ it is undoubtedly, as Mr. Charles Buxton 
observes, quite ‘ needless to speak.’ . The Manri- 
tius has received, upon an average, 10,000 la- 
bourers a-year, and thrives accordingly.~ Give 
all the West-India islands the same proportion, 
— Cave will probably cry quits out of 
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: ¥ We are driven, therefore, to the conclusion 


that our West-Indian Colonies, with the exee 

om of wees not, oe ee of fact, 
n a position of towering ‘p ity directly attri- 
butable to: the. resnles "of ‘onlandipaticn ;- and 
indeed M. Chamerovzow himself not‘only admits 
but explains the fact, that Cuba is, at present at 
least, a match’ for them, which’ certainly. ought 
not to be the case if he and Mr: Charles Buxton 
are right in their genéral theory. In this ex- 
planation he places, as the foremost reason, that 
‘ the slave-trade supplies the Cuban planter with 
a continuous stream of fresh hands;’ but if this 
is not a direct admission of Mr. Cave’s argument 
we do not know where to look: for one. . This is 
the very fact which the West Indians allege. “The 
Cuban planter does get labour, and, in spite of 
our efforts, as much as he wants.» The. West- 
Indian proprietor cannot do so, and they suffer 
accordingly. There are free blacks on all the 
islands, but the conditions of subsistence are not 
such anywhere but in Barbados as to induce 
these men to give that steady, vigorous, and con- 
tinued work by which: alofie tropical:agticulture 
can* be’ carried’ on at» a profit. -The™ colonists, 
therefore; cry out: for’ imported labour, and it is 
here that théir antagonists are hard upon them. 
The abolitionists*have not only won their cause, 
but won it ‘with the ultimate and confirmed -as- 
serit of: the whole Englishypeople. We are as 
likely to ‘go back to Druidism™ as ip, tna ase 
now that the controversy is over. therecis no 
need to press upon a. class of men; who, whatever . 
may have been their faults, were at any rate the 
principal ‘scapégoats for what was) a national 
sin. « The-whole nation owned the guilt: the 
West Indians have felt the penalty. They were 
once not only rich, but luxurious and improvi- 
dent: they are now poor, but they need not be 
rated as fools into the bargain. -They proba- 
bly know.what they want to help» them on. to 
their.legs again; and Mr.‘ Chamerovzow.and ‘his 
colleagues ought to be their strongest * friends. 
They now represent Free Soil against Slavery ; 
and the Anti-Slavery Society, as it appears to 
us, had better back them by all the means in its 
power, instead of labouring to persuade them 
that they want no backing at all.” aie 


But though the Times did not find it con 


y | venient to insert what was to be said, in 


reply to Mr. Cave, it is not backward in 
affording its pet correspondent every oppor- 
tunjty.of promulgating additional misrepre- 
sentations. » Hence on successive occasions, 
it gives publicity to two other letters of his, 
which. .we reprint, also by way of record, 
and with them close the present article. 


‘«‘ Srr—Mr. Buxton sees that the only way. to 
drive the slaveowner out of the market is to ins 
crease the quantity of free-grown sugar. He 
says: ‘ The more labour that’ can be procured 
for them (the British West Indies) the better, so 
that the slave-trade is not revived.’ 

“On this point we entirely with him. 
He is,- no doubt, convinced’ by. the instances he 
quotes... of the prosperity of Barbados, with the 
largest proportionate population in the world, 
aad Mauritius, which has introduced since 
emancipation more than 130,000 labourers un- 
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der contract. 
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duce, «the Jast three years of freedom, 

as greater than during the last three of 
Slavery. The Parliamentary returns, however, 
anced hy Barhados with its exbwied Fopulaio 

0s with its crowded p 

by British Guiana, which has introduced up- 
wards of 31,000, and Trinidad, which has intro- 
duced nearly 12,000 foreign labourers, without 
whom these fine colonies would have fallen into 
ruin. I must also take exception to the mode in 
which Mr. Buxton makes his comparisons. In- 
stead of adopting one period and one method for 
all, he prefers in some cases 1852, in others 1854, 
1855, 1656, or 1857. Sometimes he compares 
the amount of produce, in other instances the 
declared values of exports and imports, which 
are constantly varying according to prices, as 
well as “according to quantity. d I think he 
would scarcely have called his extracts of various 
dates fair accounts of the present state of the 
colonies, unless he had overlooked such pas- 
sages as the following in the despatch of Gover- 
nor Wodehouse, of British Guiana, to the Seere- 
tary of State, dated March 10, 1856, which I may 
offer in contrast to:the one he has quoted : 

“<The late events have shewn be- 
yond the possibility of doubt that the mass 
of the population are in no degree better 
able to govern themselves than they were 
at the time of emancipation; some will say 
even less so. This opinion is shared by men 
of all parties. The ministers of religion of 
every denomination have deplored the ex- 
cesses Of which they have been guilty, and 
have done all that lay in their power to arrest 
them, but invain. In those large villages which 
have been established in various localities for 
some years past,and in which the negroes are 
enabled to live exactly as they please, the greatest 
disorders have prevailed. With every thing around 
them that they can wish for, they make no pro- 
gress, moral or material, while there seems every 
probability of the yalng conse proving worse 
than their fathers. ut besides these villages 
there is established upon the banks of the most 
remote rivers, creeks, and canals a large popula- 
tion, chiefly African, who are in a great measure 
beyond reach of the law, and lead a life little less 
savage than that of beasts of the field.* 

“TI am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ STrepHEN Cave, Chairman. 
** West-India Committee, Oct. 27.” 


** Srr,—In consequence of the erratum in your 
paper yesterday I have looked more closely into 
the figures, and find that the 11,283.immigrants 
were conveyed to Trinidad since 1847. The Par- 
liamentary Paper, No. 228, 1850, gives the 
number of those introduced between 1839 and 
1847 as 20,893, making the total 32,176 ; so 
that you really understated the case. The.same 
document shews that Mauritius has introduced 
considerably more than 200,000 Coolies since 
a 32,096 having arrived in 1843 

one. 


= 





* Parliamentary Paper, No. 432, July 29, 1856. 
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“Though unwilling to add a.word to- your 


| conclusive argument,,perbaps I may be excused 


for, space for a remarkable passage from 
ith prof he EmgrinCon 
sioners, 1849,.page 31, ‘airness: 

adducin San instance i omen of,eman- 
lone | » acolony in which. it has so hope- 


y ; 
*$ The position ofthis colony. with neqpecteto 
immignant labour.is exhibited very forcibly by a 
census.made up to August 1846. The whole 


, population is 161,089, of which 55,479 are classed 
_as general population, 49,365. as ex-apprentices, 
.or emancipated slaves, and 56,245 as Indians. 
Of the ex-apprentices not more than 486 are en- 
gaged in the cultivation of sugar.’ 
‘‘T am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
«“ SrepHEN Cave, Chairman. 
‘“« West-India Committee, Oct. 30.” 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON’S LETTER ON . 

IMMIGRATION. 
Ws append a-translation of this letter on the 
subject of the immigration slave-trade, which 
Louis nies has addressed to his cousin, 
the new Minister for Algeria and the Colo- 
nies, and to which reference is made in 
another column. 
“St. Cloud, Oct. 30. 


‘‘ My. pgar Cousin,—I have the liveliest desire 
that, at the moment when the difference with 
Portugal relative to the Charles et George has 
terminated, the question of the engagement of 
free labourers on the African coast should be 
definitively examined and finally settled on the 
truest principles of humanity and justice. 

‘*] energetically claimed from Portugal the 
restitution of the Charles et George, because I will 
always maintain intact the independence of the 
national flag; and in this case it was only with 
the profound conviction of my right that I risked, 
with the King of Portugal, a rupture of those 
friendly relations which I am glad to maintain 
with him. 

‘‘ But as to the principle of the engagement of 
the negroes, my ideas are far from being settled. 
If, in truth, labourers recruited on the African 
coast ‘are not allowed the exercise of their free 
will, and if this enrolment is only the slave-trade 
in disguise, I will have iton no terms; for it is 
not I who will anywhere protect enterprises con- 
trary.to progress, to humanity, and to civilization. 

‘““L beg you, then, to seek out the truth with 
the zeal and intelligence which you bring to bear 
on all affairs which you take in hand; and, as 
the best method of putting an end to what is a 
continual cause of dispute would be to substitute 
the free Jabour of Indian Coolies for that of the 
negroes, I beg you to come to an understanding 
with the Minister for Foreign Affairs to resume 
with the English Government the negotiations 
which were entered upon a few months ago. 

**Whereon, my dear cousin, I pray God to 
have you in his holy keeping. 





‘¢ NAPOLEON,” 
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FREE AND SLAVE LABOUR IN 
‘ MISSOURI. 
(From the “ St Louis Democrat” of Oct. 11.) 


Tue character of the present immigration to 
this State, must bea source of sincere grati- 
fication to every man who has the interests 
of Missouri at heart. Numbers of farmers, 
from Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, are’ daily 
passing over by our ferry boats, en route tothe 
interior ; and from their personal appearance, 
and the character of their equipments, it is 
patent to every bee eye that they 
are men of the right enterprise and stuff for 
a rapidly growing State." Yesterday morning 
we observed a train of six waggons wending 
their way along the levee and up Market 
Street, and learned that they belonged to Mr. 
Ragland, his two sons, Mr. Hawkins, and 
Mr. Tate, all having their families, and in 
all numbering twenty persons. They are 
farmers from Washington County, Illinois, 
and left their homes on the 7th inst. Th 
ert to Springfield, in this State, and wi 
ocate on excellent land in the vicinity of 
that town. Another train of wagee ns, with 
about the same number of stalwart men, 
and handsome, hearty young mothers, with 
‘lively, clean children, from the same part of 
the country, crossed yesterday on the upper 
ferry boat, and are now on their way to 
South-West Missouri. Are not these en- 
couraging signs for the future of our State ? 
While these white men yesterday morning 


were marching over the ferries into the 


— land:of Missouri, there might have 
seen on Locust Street the countermarch 
of a gang of about seventy black slaves, go- 
ing out of this territory, which is entirely 
unsuited to them, and returning again to the 
land from whence they came. They were under 
charge of several. negro traders, and were of 
all ages, sizes, colours, and sexes. These slaves 
have doubtless been accumulating in the 
yards of this city for some time past, and 
were being placed on board a Southern- 
bound steamer for the New Orleans market. 
With the departure of the boat they will 
be gone from this State, and room will be 
made for as many white men. 

These facts are very suggestive, and as 
surely point tothe speedy extinction of slave 
labour in this’ State as the needle points to 
the pole. 








THE. VICTIMS OF THE SLAVER 
“ECHO.” 


Durtna the last session. of Parliament. a 
protracted debate took place upon the ques- 
tion of the right of bana arising out of cer- 
tain alleged violations of the American fl 

by the officers of British vessels, in the Cuba 
waters, cruising there in search of slavers. 
The result, as our readers will remember, 
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was the relinquishment of that assumed 
right by the British Government, which 
then’ expressed, through’ its’ representatives 
in both houses of Parliament, a confident 
hope that the United-States’ authorities 
would take the police of the Mexican Gulf 
into their own hands, and, by. a vigorous 
rsuit of slavers sailing under the Fe- 
eral colours, would vindicate the honour 
of the Union, and prove the sincerity of its 
desire to put down the slave-trade. Very 
shortly after the settlement of a difference 
which, at one time, assumed a most serious 
aspect, that is to say, early in September 
last, the Dolphin, of the United-States’ 
Navy, cruising’ off the coast of Cuba; sig- 
nalled. a brig, whose singular proceedings 
had excited suspicion. At first the vessel 
made all sail, as soon as she hove in sight of 
the Dolphin ; that is, before she was pursued. 
The Dolphin gave chase, when the stranger 
began to dodge, under the belief that her 
ursuer was British; but, being closely 
auled, boldly ran up the stars and stripes, 
which had doubtless befriended her before ; 


‘and under the protection of which she 


hoped to escape. Unfortunately for her, 
however, the Dolphin displayed the same 
emblems, and the brig, having no other al- 
ternative, surrendered. She was found to 
be of Baltimore build, her real name the 
General Putnam, altered to the Echo, 280 
tons burden, and laden with 314 Africans, 
the survivros of 455 who had left the Congo 
seven weeks before : a mortality of 141 in 
that time, or nearly three a day, that is, of 
twenty-five per cent.. There was no captain 
or officer professedly in command, and. the 
crew —a mere gangot desperadoes— comprised 
Greek, Italian, Portuguese, Spaniards, and 
English: The 314 slaves, the majority 
very young, apparently from eight to six- 
teen—some younger, some older, but scarcely 
one above twenty-five—were crammed into a 
space so small that they could not turn, and 
presented a most emaciated appearance.. The 
Captain at once made for the port of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where, according to 
the last. municipal oe respecting 
negroes'arriving on board ef any vessel, they 
were‘ at once taken into custody by the 
Sheriffs, and conveyed to Charleston jail. 

Thus far there is evidence that the United- 
States’ Government is disposed to make an 
effort to wuppeees slave-trading, as far as 
it is practicable by such means, by causing 
its cruisers to visit vessels that run up the 
American. flag only to cover their nefarious 
object. But let us follow up the path of the 
negroes who were thus rescued from the fate 
awaiting them on the Cuban plantations. 

It appears, that had the Eeho fallen at first 
into hands of the States’ authorities— 
though itis difficult to understand how this 
could have occurred—the crew, ship, and 
negroes would have been disposed of under 
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an: Agt, dated 1885, which would have con- 
demned.the former as felons, and the negroes 
to be sold as slaves. But as the vessel was 
captured by a United-States’ vessel of war, 
the flag entitled her to be regarded as a 
Federal prize, placed her under formal au- 
thority, and subjected her cargo to Federal 
laws. ‘These. provide that the Africans shall 
be restored to their. country. .Hence_ the 
United-States’ civil officers conveyed the 306 
who were landed alive to the harbour port of 
Castle Pinckney, there .to remain till it 
should be determined how to dispose of 
them. 

. A fierce discussion meanwhile arose on 
this question... The pro-slavery party de- 
manded the sale of the negroes, and at one 
time an attempt to obtain them forcibly was 
feared; but the Federal authorities succeeded 
in defeating this purpose, and it was ul- 
timately.settled that the negroes should be 
taken back to Africa, which it was estimated 
would cost the Government about 12,0001, 
or 60,000 dollars. In the interim the Afri- 
cans were said to be dying at the rate of ten 
a day, and the remainder were so attenuated 
by fatigue and suffering, that. it was a ques- 
tion whether many of them would. ever 
reach Africa. A “Charlestonian,” address- 
ing the New York-Commercial Times, of 
the 18th September last, after giving a gra- 
phic account of the spectacle , presented ; by 
these unfortunates, concludes his letter thus : 


“Two lay near, whose troubles here had 
ceased in death: while another—the most affecting 
sight of all—a child of six or eight. years, lay on 
its side in the sun, on the stone wharf, with eyes 
closed, and no other evidence of. life than’ the 
slight motion of the stomach indicating breath- 
ing.. The poor creature, alone and unatteided, 
had rested its head on its little hand, as naturally 
as our own little ones do, and, in this touching 
attitude of suffering childhood, was fast losing 
the consciousness of a life, whose experience had 
been only that of sorrow and suffering. 

‘These negroes, purchased on the West Coast, 
at from “fifty-cents to one dollar, and ‘costing 
scarcely more than ten or fifteen dollars to be 
delivered on thie coast of Cuba, were all to be sold 
by contract, 650 dollars round, or one hundred 
and seventy-seven thousand nine hundred and 
eighty dollars (177,980 dollars) for the cargo. 
Such gains are too tempting to be resisted by 
those who make haste to be rich.” 


Amongst other reasons urged by the pro- 
slavery party, for selling the Africans into 
slavery, it is alleged that a precedent exists 
for it in the manner in which the British 
dispose of Africans captured by their cruisers: 
namely, that they transport’ thém™ to their 
colonies, whére they are bound to labour for 
a term’ of ten Aci Mr. Lewis Tappan has, 
in ‘reply to this charge, published an ex- 
cellent letter, in which he refutes the allega- 
tion, by adducing the returns of the various 
counts, proving, that though some few had 
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been conveyed, as apprenticed labourers to 
the English colonies, these were exceptions, 
not the rule. 

We observe that the Colonization Society 
has agreed to undertake to convey the cap- 
tured Africans back to their own country 
In the Colonization Herald for the month 
of October we find the following state- 
ment : 


“The law thus making it imperative that the 
negroes should be ‘removed beyond the limits of 
the United States,’ the President had only to de- 
cide upon the manner in which this could be ac- 
complished... He therefore concluded a contract 
with the American Colonization Society last 
Wednesday, by which the negroes are to be fed, 
clothed, and instructed, for the space of one year. 
They are to receive instructions in the arts of ci- 
vilized life, and whatever may’ seem best fitted to 
qualify ‘them ‘for ‘usefulnéss in Liberia. ‘ Their 
youthfulness is favourable to improvement under 
such a régime, very few of the number having 
yet reached maturity. Under the laws of the 
Liberian Republic, all’ persons under age are 
bound ‘out during the period of their minority ; 
a fact which, the President remarked, gave him 
assurance that they would be suitably cared for. 
For the service thus rendered, the Society will 
receive something less than 50,000 dollars, or 
150 dollars for each negro. As soon as the con- 
tract was completed, Mr. M’Lain immediately 
left for New York, where purchases of provisions 
were made to the amount of 9000 dollars; cloth- 
ing, 2300 dollars; agricultural _ iniplemeits,’ 
1000. dollars; all of which were shipped on 
board the Niagara. + © “vt AY 

*‘We are informed that the negroes will not 
all be landed at one place, but distributed in 
small detachments at several points along the 
coast, whence they, will be sent off to the, re- 
ceptacles for newly-arrived emigrants recently 
prepared at Carysburg, and other salubrious 
points; for ‘settlement in the interior.“ As it is 
not probable that more than three weeks will be 
consumed in- reaching the African coast, the 
negroes will have been ‘absent from home about 
tlirée months; a ‘period “so brief that they will 
not be liable to the climate fevers. ‘During’ the 
voyage, they will occupy the spar deck of the 
frigate, so lately filled by the telegraphic cable, 
and be served with food, and sleep in blankets on 
the deck, as is customary with lower-class 
passengers. . - 

ve This happy disposal of the unfortunate blacks 
cannot but be a matter for congratulation. It 
has dissipated many apprehensions, and the 
attitude of the government throughout has been 
dignified and consistent.” 

From this opinion few will dissent, for the 
Government, indeed, was in an paeincnseinary 
dilemma, and, had it yielded to the deman 
of the Slavery party, would have merited 
universal execration.-. We hope the'rate of 
tmhortality has been exaggerated, and shall 
look’ forward with much interest to the final 
result of this touching episode of the modern 
slave-trade.’ The Niagara left Charleston 
on the 20th September, with the remainder 
of the Africans on board. - 
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THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


THE exeremnay limited space we have at 
command, and the extended range of sub- 
jects and countries over which we are 
obliged to travel, added to the obligation we 
are under of giving the first place to ques- 
tions that occupy: the largest share of public 
attention, often. compel us to leave aside 
matter of considerable importance, and to 
pass over countries which, nevertheless, de- 
serve more than a passing notice. To re- 
cord, from time to time, the enactment of 
measures whose operation is calculated to 
retard the progress of, or to oppress, the 
emancipated negroes, either in our own 
colonies or in those of our foreign allies, is one 
of our duties, in the due fi ent of which 
we have to comment upon a new law, of 
which the knowledge has not long reached 
us, through the medium of a French news- 
paper. 

On the 3rd of October 1856, 2 new law 
was passed in the colony of French Guiana, 
to fix the rate of duty to be paid on the con- 
veyance of landed property. It appears that, 
in spite of pec opposition, and after & pro- 
tracted civil suit, the Governor succeeded in 
carrying his Ayes: on the plea that his func- 
tions invested him with supreme authority 
in all matters relating to the fixing of the 
taxation of the colony. This law, however, 
opposed to every principle of equity, was 
founded — one already in existence, by 
which landed property in French Guiana is 
rated for impost not according to value, but 
area. Thus, sterile land pays as much as the 
most fertile plantation of the same superficial 
extent. 

Unjust as was this principle, the modified 
statute far transcends it in oppressiveness. 
Article the Second of this statute enacts that 
the conveyance-deeds of all rural allotments 
of land shall be registered, and shall pay a 
duty in a ratio progressive to the augmented 
urea of the plot; that is, Ist, for a piece of 
land measuring from less than one hectare* 
to five hectares, the duty shall be one hun- 
dred francs (4/. — 2nd, for a pro- 
perty measuring from five to ten hectares, 
one hundred’ and fifty francs (6/.); 3rd, for 
one measuring from ten to twenty hectares, 
two hundred francs (8/.); 4th, for one mea- 
suring from twenty to thirty hectares, three 
hundred francs (12/.); and 5th, for one mea- 
suring above thirty hectares, four hundred 
francs (16/.). 

The disproportion of this tax is obvious, 
and the object of the new law is evidently to 
discourage the acquisition of small plots by 
the labouring classes. A writer in the Jour- 





° A hectare is 2. acres, 1 rood, 35 perches 
English: [Ep, A.-S, R.] 
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nal des Debats, of the 21st June ultimo, 
says: : 

** Even in France such a tax would be oppres- 
sive, save perhaps in very exceptional cases. 
What must it be then in Guiana, where the 
value of land is so much lower? Lately—to give 
an instance of its operation—a piece of land was 
sold by ‘public auction for 680 francs ( 271.), the 
register-duty on which amounted to 300 francs 
(122.); whilst a maghificent plantation, valued at 
500,000 francs, (20,0007.) would not have paid 
more, had it been sold, than 400 francs (16/.). 

** The Government of French Guiana does nog” 
conceal the fact, that this law was purposely 
framed to prevent the acquisition of middling and 
small properties, by the freed negroes, with a 
view to compel them to give their labour to the 
planters. It is said they will not work, and many 
plantations have been abandoned in consequence ; 
though it would be more in accordance with truth 
to confess, that the abandonment was owing to 
the evils which existed in the time of Slavery.” 


We need not comment on the grievous 
injustice of such an Act. It is only an- 
other illustration of the old colonial spirit, 
and of the prejudice of the planters, who, 
having lost the power of treating the people 
as slaves, now seek to treat them as ene- 
mies. Nothing but the ruin of the one party, 
and the misery of the other, can result from 
so deplorable a feeling ; and yet which, when 
they come, will be attributed to emanci- 
pation. 

We have also seen some letters from Gua- 
daloupe, which do not give a very encou- 
raging account of the operation of the laws 
relating to labour. A new réglement du tra- 
vail, or labour-code, for this island, was passed 
some twelve or more months ago; but 
in consequence, it is alleged, of the severe 
strictures passed upon it abroad, it has been 
modified. Not so much, however, as to sa- 
tisfy the few friends of the negroes there, who 
are watching over their interests, though the 
duty is one of much peril, owing to the vigi-- 
lance with which, it is said, the local Go- 
vernment guards every avenue to publicity, 
and suppresses every attempt to discuss the 
measures which emanate from the supreme 
authority. 











UNPROFITABLENESS OF AMERICAN 
SLAVERY. 


‘Tae following extract, from a recent Number 


of the Cleveland Leader, is worth recording, 
as a piece of volunteer evidence from the 
South of the economic disadvantages of its 
*¢ peculiar institution” — 
‘¢ SLAVERY IN MARYLAND—SOUTHERN-AID 
SOCIETY. 

‘* Slavery has become so unprofitable in a con- 
siderable portion of Maryland, that acorrespondent 
of the Baltimore American takes strong ground in 
favour of abolishing it. He regards the institu- 
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tion as an evil, and also a great drawback to the 
growth and prosperity of the ancient common- 
wealth. There are in the State only some ten or 
twelve thousand persons who aré owners of slave 
property, and this is only about one twetity-fifch 
of the white population. The City of Baltimore 
has mainly been built up by frée labour, while in 
those portions of the State in which slaves 
abound, and where slave-labour predominates, 
the progress has been hardly peréeptible since the 
Revolution. The abolishment of the system has 
obtained a deep place in the minds of many of all 
classes in the State, anid is especially favoured:by 
working men. It is to be hoped that the sug- 
seg of the correspondent of the American is 

ut the beginning of a great reform in one of the 
most important of the Southern States’; and that 
Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, and Missouri 
will ere long adopt some system of emancipation 
such as the true interests of the white as well as 
black men of those commonwealths demand. 
They have only to get rid of the incubus of 
Slavery, to keep pace with the growth and healthy 

of their free neighbours in the North. 

* The Southern-Aid Society held'a Meeting in 
Cincinnati on Tuesday — which was ad- 
dressed by Rev. John G. Fee, of Kentucky. He 
stated, that in a number of counties in Kentucky, 
free speech on the subject of Slavery is prohibited, 
but in others it is tolerated, and Slavery is dis- 
cussed the same as any other national or private 
question. Cassius M. Clay had made Anti-Slavery 
speeches in eighty of the one hundred coutities 
without being molested, and in’ som® districts 
well-known Abolition magistrates had been 
elected. Mob violence against’ Anti-Slavery 
speakers had pretty much ceased; and any one 
disturbing the speaker at a meeting, of any com- 

lexion whatever, is rigidly held to answer. Mr. 

ee said that Anti-Slavery tracts and pamphlets 
are wanted in Kentucky, and that ony ee on 
this subject sent into the borders of 


read with the greatest avidity. 


“Mr Fee stated that there aré in Kentucky 


twenty-two churches which have no fellowship, 
in church, with slaveholders. Twelve of these 
are under the care of the United Brethren. Ten 
‘are independent, and make non-communion ‘with 
slaveholders a distinctive feature of theit church 
organization. 

~ Kentucky also supports one daily Anti- 
Slavery paper, the Free. South, at Newport. 
It is an able, fearless, but temperate, common- 
sense journal, and ought to be spread broadcast 
over every portion of the State. ‘The leadin 
articles are written with ability, and aboun 
with unanswerable facts and figures bearing 
on Kentucky Slavery.” 
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Rebleto. 

Creoles atid Coolies ; o*, Five Years in Mau- 
rittus. By the Rev. Patrick Brnton, 
M.A., late Minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
and Secretary of the Bible Society, Mau- 
ritius: London: James Nisbet and Co. 
Price Five Shillings. 

Tris is an extremely interesting little 
volume, and should be read by all who are 
desirous of ascertaining what is the condition 
of the thousands of Indian immigrants who 
have been introduced into the island of Mau- 
ritius since emancipation. The author draws 
a vivid’ picture of their moral and spiritual 
destitution, nor does it appear that, physi- 
cally, their condition is such as to reconcile 
the friends of humanity to the large impor- 
tations of these people which are annually 
tdking place. It may be true that to their 
labour is due the enormous production of 
sugar which is now exported from the island ; 
but it may also be questioned whether the 
Pp ity which its present exports of this 
staple indicate, is not purch too dearly, 
when the frightful mortality of the Coolie 
labourers is taken into account, and the mon- 
strous evils which result from the great dis- 
proportion of the sexes. Less is said of the 
emancipated classes than one might have 
expected, but''Mr. Benton states that the 
abolition of Slavery has been to them an 
unmixed boon. The book is written in'a 
light, agreeable style, and is very pleasant 
reading. ® 








Obituary. 

ANOTHER earnest friend of the anti-slavery 
cause has been gathered to his rest. On the 
ighth of last month, Thomas Graham died 
at his residence, Coalbrookdale, in the eighty- 
ninth year of his age, having through a 
lengthened life consistently laboured for the 
universal-abolition of Slavery. One of the 
last. testimonies he bore against the evil 
system was to perform the journey from 
Coalbrookdale to London, late in November 
last year, in an inclement season, to accom- 
pen the deputation that waited upon the 
, - ee with an a 7 a 
nti-Slavery Society against the Frenc 
slave-trade. He had been for many years 
a corresponding member of the Society, and 
was ever most zealous’ in promoting. the 
objects of the elder Associations from which 
it sprung’, and of which he was alsoa member. 
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